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Excerpts From 1969 National Security 


Special to Tlie New York Times 

WASHINGTON , April 25 — Following are excerpts from National 
Security Study Memorandum 1 , the 548-page study of the Vietnam war 
ordered by Henry A. Kissinger , President Nixon's adviser on mtional 
security , at the request of the President on Jan, 21, 1969 . The document 
was made available to The Neiv York Times , which supplied the head- 
ings that appear on the excerpts . 

Bombing of North Vietnam 

C.I.A. 


Almost four years of air war in North 
Vietnam have shown — as did the Korean 
war — that, although air strikes will de- 
strop transport facilities, equipment and 
supplies, they cannot succesfully inter- 
dict the flow of supplies because much 
of the damage can frequently be repaired 
within hours. 

The major effects of the bombing of 
North Vietnam were extensive damage 
to the transport network, widespread 
economic disruption, greatly increased 
manpower requirements and the prob- 
lems of maintaining the morale of the 
people in the face of personal hardships 
and deprivation. Hanoi was able to cope 
effectively with each of these strains, 
so that the air war did not seriously 
affect the flow of men and supplies to 
Communist forces in Laos and South 
Vietnam. Nor did it significantly erode 
North Vietnam’s military defense capa- 
bility or Hanoi’s determination to per- 
sist in the war. Material losses resulting 
from the bombing were, for the most 
part, offset by increased imports from 
Communist countries. 

; Communist military and economic aid 
to North Vietnam to a large extent off- 
set the physical destruction 'and the dis- 
ruptive effects of the U.S, bombing and 
were instrumental in maintaining the 
morale of the people. Communist coun- 
tries provided all of the weapons; 
enough food, consumer goods and mate- 
rials to compensate for the domestic 
output, and most of the equipment and 
materials to maintain the transport sys- 
tem. Without Communist aid, most of it 
from the Soviet Union and China — par- 
ticularly given the pressures generated 
• by the bombing—the Vietnamese Com- 
munists would have been unable to sus- 
tain the war in both South and North 
.Vietnam on anything like the levels ac- 
tually engaged in during the past three 
years. 

The amount of Communist economic 
aid delivered annually has grown from 
a yearly average of less than $ 100-mil- 
lion through 1964, to $ 150-million in 
1965, $2'75-million in 1966, $370-million 
in 1967 and $460-million in 1968. The 
value of Communist military aid in- 
creased from an average of less than 
515-million a year during 1954-64 to 
$270-million in 1965, $455-million in 
1966 and $650-million in 1967. With the 
restricted bombings of the heavily de- 
fended northern part of the country in 
1968, military aid deliveries were re- 
duced. At least 75 per cent of total mili- 
tary aid since 1965 has been for air de- 
fense. 
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| North Vietnam’s air defenses signifi- 
cantly reduced the effectveness of the 
fj. S. bombing, resulted directly or in- 
directly in the loss of almost 1,100 U. S. 
Aircraft and provided a psychological 
boost to morale. Before 1965, the Soviet 
Union had provided North Vietnam with 
bnly ground forces equipment, transport 
•and trainer aircraft and small naval 
patrol craft, while China had provided 
jtfIG-15/17 jet fighters, motor gunboats 
knd ground forces equipment. Since 
early 1965, the U.S.S.R. has provided 
korth Vietnam with most of its air de- 
fense systems, including isurface-to-air 
missiles, jet fighters, a radar network 
and antiaircraft artillery. Chinese mili- 
tary aid since 1965, much smaller than 
that from the U.S.S.R., has. been impor- 
tant primarily in building up North Viet- 
ham’s ground forces, including requip- 
ping Communist ground forces in South 
Vietnam with the AK-47 assaul right, the 
JO 7- mm rocket and other new weapons. 

All of the war-essential imports could 
be grought into North Vietnam over rail 
lines or roads from China in the event 
that imports by sea were successfully 
denied. The disruption to imports, if sea- 
borne imports were cut off, would be 
widespread but temporary. Within two 
or three months North Vietnam and its 
allies would be able to implement alter- 
native procedures for maintaining the 
flow of essential economic and military 
imports. The uninterrupted capacities of 
the railroad, highway and river connec- 
tions with China are about 16,000 tons 
per day, more than two and a half times 


the 6,300 tons per day of total imports 
overland and by sea in 1963, when the 
volume reached an all-time high. 

Two principal rail lines connect Hanoi 
with Communist China, with a combined 
capacity of over 9,000 tons a day. Eight 
primary highway routes cross the China 
border, having a combined capacity of 
about 5,000 tons per day. In addition, 
the Red River flows out of China and 
has a capacity averaging 1,500 tons per 
day. 

Joint Chiefs of Staff 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff believe that 
resumption of an interdiction campaign 
similar to that carried out in Route 
Package I between July and 1 Novem- 
ber 1968 would assure almost total inter- 
diction of truck and waterborne move- 
ment of supplies into the demilitarized 
zone and Laos. Naval blockade offshore 
and interdiction of Region Package II to 
Thanhhoa would further enhance this ef- 
fort. 

Commitment of B-52 forces following 
heavy and unrestricted suppression of 
defenses by fighters, could reduce the 
amount of time to accomplish the above. 

There is not sufficient data available 
at this time on either the cost or the 
effectiveness of an air campaign against 
these land lines to reach a firm conclu- 
sion as to the chances of isolating NVN 
from her neighbors. Past attempts to 
cut rail, road and water networks in 
NVN have met with considerable diffi- 
culties. It has been estimated that a 
minimum of 6,000 attack sorties per 
month would be required against the 
two rail lines from China. Even at this 
level of effort, the North Vietnamese 
could continue to use the rail lines to 
shuttle supplies if they were willing tol 
devote sufficient manpower to repair 
and Transshipment operations. 

It is not possible to give a definitive 
amount to the question of how much 
war-essential imports could come into 
NVN if sea imports are denied and a 
strong air campaign is initiated. 

The act of sealing off the enemy's 
Cambodian supply lines must be con- 
sidered as an integral part of any plan 
to prevent supplies from reaching en- 
emy forces in the Republic of Vietnam. 

It is generally agreed that a feasible 
method for analyzing Arc Light effec- 
tiveness has not yet been devised. Field 
commanders are lavish in their praise. 
COMUSMACY recently stated that Arc 
Light was his strategic reserve and had 
the equivalent combat punch of two di- 
visions. No one has been able to quan- 
titatively support such claims (or dis- 
prove them). Hard evidence on the ef- 
fectiveness of the Arc Light program is 
difficult to find. Certainly some strikes 
are highly effective. Some are clearly 
wasted. The majority have an undeter- 
mined impact. 

The J.C.S. estimate that 41,250 enemy 
were killed in 1968 by all in-country 
B-52 strikes. This is an average of 2.5 
enemy killed per sortie. 

Office of the Secretary of Defense 
estimates of enemy killed by Arc Light 
are much lower than those of the J.C.S. 

If this average enemy casualty rate 
is: extrapolated to include all B-52 
strikes, Arc Light apparently has killed 
approximately 17,000 enemy since 1965 
(3.9 per cent of total enemy losses) and 
will cause 8,000 deaths in 1969. 

State Department 

There was a good deal more evidence 
on the nature of the strain produced 
by the bombing than bn their signifi- 
cance. U.S. intelligence indications, in- 
cluding, inter alia, the observations of 
travelers to North Vietnam, the opin- 
ions of the Hanoi diplomatic commu- 
nity (notably the Canadians and Brit- 
ish), North Vietnamese public radio 
broadcasts, aerial photography and the 
testimony of NVN P.O.W.’s in South 
Vietnam, of fishermen captured off the 
coast of North Vietnam - and of the 
Spanish repatriates — all underscored the 
fact that the U.S. bombing was a mat- 
ter of. concern to the North. This evi- 
dence indicated that it was clearly hav- 
ing . an impact and was generating 
strains throughout North Vietnam. The 


bombing is estimated to have caused 
North Vietnam economic and military 
losses totaling just under $500-million. 
In addition, there were many additional 
losses that could not, in the intelligence 
community’s opinion, be assigned any 
meaningful values. 

Unfortunately, the available intelli- 
gence indicators were relatively silent 
about the significance of these strains, 
i.e., about their cumulative ability to 
deter Hanoi from political and military 
policies unacceptable to the U.S. In 
theory, there was an upper limit to 
North Vietnam’s capacity simultaneous- 
ly to continue the defense of the North 
and the big-unit war in the South. The 
bombing undoubtedly pushed Hanoi 
closer to that limit, but it was not pos- 
sible to determine precisely (1) where 
the limit lay and (2) how far from it 
Hanoi was at any given time. Hanoi’s 


Glossary 

ARC LIGHT — Code name for B-52 Bombing 

C. I.A.— Central Intelligence Agency 
CINCPAC— Commander in Chief, Pacific 
COMUSMACV — Commander, United States 

Military Assistance Command, Vietnam 

D. I.A. — Defense Intelligence Agency 
DMZ — Demilitarized zone 

GUN — Government of South Vietnam 

J.C.S. — Joint Chiefs of Staff 

N.V.A. — North Vietnamese Army 

N.L.F. — National Liberation Front (Vietcong) 

NVN — North Vietnam 

RVNAF— Republic of (South) Vietnam 
armed forces 
SVN — South Vietnam 

U.S./F.W. — United States/Free World forces 

decisions to change from protracted war 
to the Tet offensive and then to nego- 
tiations may be seen as indications it 
was approaching that limit, but it ob- 
viously still had considerable reserve 
capacity at that time. 


Withdrawal of U.S. Forces 


Joint Chiefs of Staff 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff consider 
that the essential conditions for a ces- 
sation -of hostilities include an effective 
cease-fire, verified withdrawal to North 
Vietnam of all North Vietnamese per- 
sonnel (including those in Laos and 
Cammbodia), verified cessation of infil- 
tration, substantial reduction in terror- 
ism, repatriation of U.S. prisoners, 
agreement to re-establish the demili- 
tarized zone with adequate safeguards, 
no prohibition against U. S. assistance 
to insure that the RVNAF is capable of 
coping with the residual security threat 
and preservation of the sovereignty of 
the GVN. 

It may not be possible for negotia- 
tions to achieve agreement in full on 
all of the essential conditions. However, 
the degree to which the essential condi- 
tions can be achieved as a result of 
negotiations is crucial to the determina- 
tion of whether “victory” has been 
achieved or a strong non-Communist 
political role assured. 

Achievement of the essential condi-' 
tions for cessation of hostilities is con- 
tingent upon continuation of the U.S* 
effort and improvement of the RVNAF. 
It is inconceivable that the essential 
conditions could be realized as a result 
of an early unilateral reduction of U.S. 
military effort. 

Office of Secretary of Defense 

There is a need within -the U.S. Gov- ' 
eminent for agreement on the essential 
conditions for a cessation of hostilites. 


The following is a suggestive list of 
criteria: 

A. Restoration of the demilitarized 
zone defined in terms of the 1954 Gen- 
eva accords, 

B. Mutual withdrawal of forces in ac- 
cordance with the Manilla communique 
and as security conditions permit. The 
required security conditions are: (1) re- 
spect for the DMZ; (2) no attacks on 
the major cities; (3) no infiltration to 
replace troops withdrawn; (4) no at- 
tacks on units which have been desig- 
nated by either side to the other for 
withdrawal and which are in the process 
of withdrawal. 

C. Withdrawals include: (1) all North 
Vietnamese forces whether or not they 
are righting in North Vietnam's units to 
include regroupees; and (2) the with- 
drawal of North Vietnamese troops in 
Laos and Cambodia. 

D. An agreement on inspection and 
verification machienry. We would be 
prepared to rely upon our unilateral 
means of surveillance. 

E. Release of all U.S./F.W. personnel 
held b ythe NVN/M.F. 

C.LA. 

The difference ni estimates [of total 
enemy strength between the C.I.A. and 
D.I.A. on the one hand and CINCPAC/ 
MACV on the other] may become of 
major political importance if develop- 
ments in Paris should lead to an agree- 
ment on the phased withdrawal of NVA 
troops which intelligence might be re- 
quired to confirm or monitor. 


Enemy Capabilities 


State Department 

Should Communists decide to risk 
heavy losses, they have the capability 
to launch large-scale offensives in one 
or more parts of the country, particu- 
larly in III Corps. These offensives 
could include ground assaults or attacks 
by fire against any number of second- 
ary provincial centers and allied instal- 
lations, a general heightening of minor 
actions and harassment throughout the 
country, and/or a strong counter effort 
against the pacification campaign. 
There may also be some “dramatic” 
incidents, involving perhaps the infil- 
tration of sapper units and some com- 
bat squads into Saigon or other major 
urban areas, the brief seizing of a sec- 
tion of a provincial capital and a de- 
vastating attack against a model pacifi- 
cation area or refugee centers. Such 
militaiy successes as might be achieved 
would be only temporary 'and would not 
approach the scale of Tet 1968. By a 
careful choice of targets and tactics, 
the enemy might be able to hold down ' 

Circumstances 

State Department 

Hanoi decided to negotiate for a num- 
ber of reasons related to its estimate 
of the course of the war and its chances 
for success. Mainly, it came more and 
more to realize that it could not win 
the conflict by continued military and 
international political pressure, and that 
it would have to negotiate in order to 
make the American forces leave. It also 
sensed that the constitutional structure 
in South Vietnam, supported by the 
South Vietnamese Army, was develop- 
ing in a manner whic hmight preclude 


his casualties; any major commitment 
of troop, however, would cost him 
dearly. 

Joint Chiefs of Staff 

The enemy retains a significant ca- 
pability to launch offensive actions in 
South Vietnam (SVN) at times of his 
own choosing and on a broad scale 
within the next six months. However, 
it is doubtful that he can successfully! 
carry off a large-scale offensive and 
achieve “dramatic” results on a par 
with the Tet offensive of last year. 

Again from a purely quantitiative 
standpoint, the enemy could launch an 
attack through the demilitarized zone 
(DMZ) with an equivalent strength of 
two divisions, an attack against Danang 
by the equivalent of about one division, 
and an attack against Saigon with a 
strength of up to four or five divisions. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS) be- 
lieve that the allies in SVN have the 
forces and means to defeat an enemy! 
offensive and that this is quite apparent 
to the Communists. 


of Negotiations 

NLF participation unless the NLF could 
be negotiated into the picture. 

Commibned with these realizations 
was a desire to reduce the scale of the 
conflict, or at least to end the bombing. 
North Vietnam was beginning to feel 
greater pressure toward the middle and 
latter par of 1967, as the bombing be- 
came heavier. The Communist leader- 
ship also became worried that it was 
losing members of the important south- 
ern cadre element in its southern struc- 
ture at a rate which, if continued over 
a long time, would leave the Vietcong 
unable to compete effectively in the 


South. It wanted to open possibilities 
for greater emphasis on political war- 
fare, and also to reduce the chance that 
the U.S. might escalate further. 

But Hanoi’s concern about its pros- 
pects for winning was not accompanied 
by any feeling that it had lost the war 
and that it needed to surrender. On the 
contrary, in fact, the Communist leaders 
felt distinct cause for pride because 
North Vietnam and the Vietcong, even 
with large amounts of Soviet and Chi- 
nese aid, had resisted U. S. military 
pressure for several years and had not 
been beaten. They also believed that 
U.S. public opinion was bginning to. tire 
of the war, and they believed that elec- 
tion year politics in the United States 
offered them an opportunity to profit 
from this attitude. Atlhough the election 
is now over, the Hanoi leaders continue 
to believe that public pressure will force 
the U. S. Government to end the war. 
One reason Hanoi is negotiating is 
because it believes that we will have to 
look for compromise formulas in the 
talks, and that its own intransigence, 
coupled with continued military initia- 
tives, will add to pubic pressures on 
the Admnistration to make such, com- 
promises. 

However, the North Vietnamese lead- 
ership recognizes that such a settlement 
will not be easy to obtain, and that it 
may take some time before the U. S. 
is prepared to grant terms which the 
Communists now consider acceptable. 
The leadership therefore hopes to con- 
tinue to exert military and political 
pressure against us, and particularly 
against the South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment, in order to force or persuade us 
to accept Communist terms. At the 
same ^time, the leadership recognizes 
that it own southern structure may 
suffer further under continued warfare. 

Thus the Communists are negotiating 
under pressure, just as they think we 
are negotiating under pressure. Some 
of the same pressures which drove them 
to negotiate will also drive them to 
modify their own. terms and conditions 
over time. The Commuinsts will want 
to pick the best possible moment for 
compromise, when we have yielded on 
the things which they consider vital but 
before they themselves have had to 
give up anything of critical importance. 
This will require delicate and sensitive 
timng. It s thus not correct to say that 
the Communists are not negotiating 
"seriously.” They are negotiating seri- 
ously, in the sense that negotiations 
are an important element in their 
strategy, and that they would like to 
see the war end by a negotiated settle- 
ment favorable to themselves. But the 


required evolution in their position will 
come slowly. | 

Although there is strong evidence of ■* 

constructive Soviet effort over this pe- < 

riod, one must balance this appraisal i 
with the observation that the North 4 
Vietnamese may at times have employed | 
the Soviets as intermediaries to convey j 
positions upon which they had already ■ 
decided themselves, so that they would ;j 
not have to "lose face” by making the J 
concessions directly to us. | 

Even with this caveat, however, the ;j 
record would appear to support the con- 
clusion that since May, 1968, the So- * 
viets have employed their influence -v 
over Hanoi in a generally constructive 
direction both as to timing and sub- ^ 
stance. From all indications they will 1 
continue to stake out tough Hanoi bar- ■ 
gaining positions, to explore U.S. think- £ 
ing and, whenever they consider it wait- 
ranted, to utilize their leverage upon * 
Hanoi in measured, highly selective ang 
carefully timed fashion. 

Military Community 

(Including the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff £ 
and the American command in Saigon). ^ 

As far as our knowledge of how • T 
Hanoi thinks and feels, we see through 
the glass darkly if at all. 

Notwithstanding, all echelons gen- ) 
erally agree that the preponderance of ' 
evidence indicates that North Vietnam 
is in Paris because of a decision t&at • jj 
it would be less costly to get the bomb- , 
ing stopped and to negotiate the U.S. i 
out of North Vietnam (SVN) than to -3 
continue fighting for another 5 to 10 
years, .. 4 

On the basis of intelligence derived i 
from analysis of Hanoi's known diplp- * 
matic relations with China and the So- : 
viet Union,* reports from third-country £ 
diplomats; and continuing study of pub- 
lie and private statements by officials 
of the three countries, there does not 
appear to be significant pressure - by - 
Moscow or Peking on North Vietnam. 
Both can be expected, however, to con- 
tinue their efforts, public and private, •" 
to influence North Vietnamese decisions '*5 
in Paris and in the conduct of the war. 4 
At best, the Chinese probably hope to ; ,t 
impress on Hanoi that any Paris settle- ■ 
ment will not alter China's support for 
wars of national liberation throughout £ 
Southeast Asia, while the Soviets prei, 
sumably are husbanding their influence \ 
in the hope of having decisive impact J 
either to prevent a breakdown or i 
achieve a breakthrough in the negotia- 
tions. , • 


South Vietnamese Forces 


State Department 

Assuming that all U.S. forces and all 
NVA forces — fillers as well as organized 
units but not regroupees — -were with- 
drawn from South Vietnam, the 
RVNAF alone should be able to cope 
with the remaining Vietcong. As the 
RVNAF modernization and improvement 
program advances, the ability of the 
Government forces to make inroads into 
the VC military-political apparatus and 
to reduce the level of the insurgency 
will be enhanced. Even spokesmen for 
the other side (e.g., Tran Buu Kiem 
and Wilfred Burchett) have recently 
made reference to their concern for the 
fate of the Vietcong if the North Viet- 
namese troops were pulled out. 

If NVA regular units were withdrawn 
but NVA personnel remained in Viet- 
cong units as fillers, the relative balance 
would be more difficult to assess. Under 
these circumstances it would probably 
be necessary to provide the RVNAF 
with sufficient U.S. combat support to 
make up for its deficiencies until the 
entire modernization and self-suffi- 
ciency program were completed. 

Under current and foreseeable circum- 
stances, it will probably take a minimum 
of two years before structural and tech- 
nical reforms can make any substantial 
contribution toward RVNAF fighting ef- 
fectivenes. The more critical deficiencies 

— motivation, discipline and leadership 

— are essentially deeper and longer- 
term problems, some arising out of com- 
plex socio-political traditions and others 
greatly dependent on the prevailing poli- 
tical and military environment. A clear- 
ly accelerating favorable military trend 
highlighted by ARVN battlefield suc- 
cesses could have considerable effect on 
RVNAF motivation and morale. A stable 
political situation, and particularly one 
in which the top military leadership is 


united and secure, would favorably ef r ; 
feet discipline and lower-level leader- 
ship. 

Military Community 

RVNAF is making fairly rapid strides 
in improvement and effectiveness an 4 
the prognosis for a self-sufficient force 
designed to hold its own against an in-, 
temal threat is god. RVNAF will cop-, 
tinue (t to overcome ites recognized en- 
demic problems such as lack of leader- 
ship, difficulties with the population, 
etc. The J.C.S., CINPAC and COMUSr' 
MACV are inclined towards this view., 

RVNAF is making oniy limited prog- 
ress due primarily to recent imputs of , 
U.S. resources, to U.S. combat activity 
and to a perception that U.S. forces may 
withdraw. Significant . improvement to 
RVNAF is limited because of constraints 
of the present military and political sys- 
tems. RVNAF must take major political 
and military action, some of which are 
not now under way, to become an eN 
fective force in the near future. D.O.S, 
is inclined towards this view. 

Without major reforms within the 
RVNAF command and selection system,' 
however, it is unlikely that the RVNAF 
as presently organized 'and led will ever 
constitute an effective political or mili- 
tary counter to the Vietcong. Moreover, 
as the Government of Vietnam’s (GVN> 
major presence in the countryside, the 
RVNAF as presently constituted will 
only continue to widen the gap which 1 
exists between the Government and the 
rural population. Thus, any program of 
priority changes must have as its pri- 
mary purpose the provision of an inter- 
val during which maximum pressure can 
be exerted in the GVN to make the 
necessary organizational and political’ 
changes commensurate with the as-' 
sumption of a larger role in the political’ 
struggle and the war. 


